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ABSTRACT ' is 
: This booklet, containing acagatapba. on aspects of 
multiethnic curriculum in the schools, is intended to,aid teachers to” 
keep in touch with some of the strategies and criteria: in planning 
and executing multiethnic programs...An article on new curricula for’. 
multiethnic schools notes that most df the urban and suburban schools 
are racially and ethnically isolated--not multiethnic’ or multiracial. 
Consequently, curricula’ need to be ovided for a culturally diverse . 
population which may or may not be- culturally and ethnically 
diverse schools. A second article Badia classreom use of 
‘multiethnig material. Here, it is suggested that the. teacher's - : 
responsibility is to find a means by which he/she can-elicit from:all 
youngsters something about themselves and their lives and-in this way 
develop. the classroom lesson as a meaningful experience. The ~ 
development of criteria for evaluating materials dealing with the 
heritage, culture, and traditions of nonwhite minority groups for 
racism and séxigm is stressed in a third article focusing on racism 
‘" and stereotyping in textbooks. A final article concludes that a . 
“pacist and sexist society will reflect these influences in its ‘ 
products. Here, ten quick ways to analyze children's books for racism 
and aetisy are given.. (Author/AM) 
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FOREWORD 


Effectively integrating students of various minority groups into the life of the 
schools is indeed a difficult task. Nevertheless, biases, intolerances, and 
prejudices must be averted. Efforts to reduce these destructive attitudes and | 
behaviors rest on basic moral and ethical vaiues--the importance and dignity/ 
the individual personality, acceptance of the validity of individual {ifesty ba, 


cultures, and perspectives'on life. 


The curriculum of a school should provide an opportunity for the dévelopment 
. 


of attitudes, valine, and behavior conducive to constructive humén relation- 


ships. “In order to achieve this, teachers need helpful off cgntributive 


g 
instructional aids and materials. 


_ 


This booklet, containing monographs on aspects of multi-ethnic curriculum in 


the schools, was prepared in an effort to keep teachers apprised of some of the — ? 


- 


strategies and criteria in planning and executing multi-ethnic programs. An 
understanding of curricular concepts is important for the teacher who.is aware of 


the need to improve human relations in the classroom; such understanding: is a 


Ad 


step toward the creation of a society where pegnle of differing backgrounds can 


live harmoniously. * 


Sula Tyler 


General Assistance Center 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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Alice Miel has defined curriculum as a changing assemblage of opportunities 


for educative experience so that the elements of curriculum which must be ordered 


and reordered into opportunities for experience are time, space, material saa 


a 
} 
man resources. Thus, the process of curriculum d@velopment is one of making 


many kinds of decisions: what is to be taught, to whom, when, how, under what 
conditions, by whom, and how the results are to be eValuated. Curricular design 
decisions are many with ‘respect to the ‘formal’ curriculum. And then, there is 
. 

the "hidden curriculum." 

The hidden curriculum or, as William Kvaraceus calls it, "the subliminal cur- 
riculum" is the way of life in the ehasl setting which tells the student how he 
‘should behave. It-is the curriculum every school has which stems from the partic- 


ular ‘culture and subcultures of that school and it is a prime determiner of behavior. 


oo Based on a presentation at a workshop on “Curriculum for Ethnic Minorities" 
sponsored by the General Assistance Center at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity on January 31, 1975. 
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Charles Pinderhughes (1967) discusses the importance of the climate or envi- - 


~ 


ronment as follows? 


What the pupils are learning from.one another is probably just 
“as important as what they are learning from the teachers. This is 
what | refer to as the hidden curriculum. It involves such things 
as how to think about themselves, how to think about other people; 
and how to get along with them. It involves $uch things as values, 
codes, and styles of behavior. . .. 


The kind of climate created in the classroom ard the school and the school 
in its community setting is an important determinant pf what children will learn 
and how they will learn it--as important as the more formal subject matter, 


the selection of which we give much more attention. ” 
: \ 
\ 


In speaking about "new curricula for multi-ethnic {chools," there is an as- 


sumption that our schools are indeed multi-ethnic. The facts are that most of 


ee 


our urban and suburban schools are racially and: ethnically isolated -- they are 
‘not multi-ethnic or multi-racig!. Consequently, curricula\need be provided for a 


culturally ‘diverse population which may/may not be in cultprally and ethnically 


diverse schools. One issue which needs examination is the extent to which cur- 
ricula are similar or different for a culturally diverse student\ population in 


contrast to a culturally homogeneous one. 


The National Coalition for Cultural Pluralism has defined cultural pluralism 


a state of equal co-existence in‘a mutually supportive relationship 

within the boundaries or framework of one nation of people of — 

diverse cultures with significantly different patterns of belief, be) 
‘ havior, color, and in many cases with different languages. To \ 


achieve cultural pluralism, there must be unity with diversity. Each: 

person must be aware of and sécure in his own identity, and be willing 

to extend to others the same respect and rights that he expects to enjoy 

himself. 

The definition suggests curricular strands that deal with (a) ethnic and cul- 
tural awareness of one's own identity, (b) undérstanding of other cultures, and 
(c) awareness of the nature of racism and sexism as thee affect individual and F 
group behavior. It is a definition which has implteaticht for both cognitive and 
affective development of the individual. While schools must certainly do a far , 
more effective job in the basic skills areas, an education for a culturally plural- 
istic society must have a broad focus which deals with affective and cognitive 
development, with personal and interpersonal skills, with an understanding of 
the individual,of who he is and how he relates to others. 

Gerald Weinstein and Mario Fantini (Toward Humanisti¢ Education, 1970) 
argue that most of our contemporary curriculum reform efforts "have done 
much to make the process and Seosleaitihs structure more significant in terms of 
academic subjects, but they have not touched the core of the problem: to make 
the content more personally meaningful, especially for the poor, minorify-group 
child." Specifically, Weinstein and Fantini argue that current curricula lack 


intrinsic retevance for many children due to: 


1. Failure to match teaching procedures to children's learning styles. 


a 
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2. The use of material that is outside or poorly related to the Tearner's 
knowledge of his physical realm of experience. 


* 


3. The use of teaching materials and methods that ignore the learner's 
feelings. 


4. The use of teaching content that ignores the concerns of the learners. 


Sterling McMurrin describes the cognitive and affectiveWunctions of educa- 


; : ‘ 
tion as being directed toward the knowing and feeling. The cognitive function, 


he silat “tevdirected to the achievement and communication of knowledge.” 

. 
The affective function, on the other hand, "pertains to the practical life -- to 
the emotions, the passions, the dipaditions, the motives, the moral and esthetic 
sensibilities, the sopactty for fasting; concern, attachment or detachment, ‘sym- 
pathy, empathy, and appreciation " (Weinstein and Fantini, 1970). 

Curricular relevance, Fantini and Weinstein argue, is that which connects 
the affective or feeling aspect with the cognitive or knowing aspect. The basis 
for motivation for learning is a recognition of the child's inner concerns anda 
respect for him as a evson -- respect for his needs, wants, ¢oncerns, joys, fears, 

, ‘data! 
anxieties, hopes and aspirations. By validating the child's experience and feel- 
ings, the school tells the child that he knows something and that he is worth 
something. To connect with the leamer, Fantini and Weinstein (1968) urge that 


curriculum planners move toward a diversified rather than a uniform curriculum, 


an experiential rather than a symbolistic curriculum, an immediate rather-than a 


remote curriculum, a participating rather than an academic curriculum, a reality- 


oriented rather than an antiseptic one, a why rather than a what curriculum. 


eo ; . ; ; . 
They propose schools move toward an affective ‘curriculum as a basis of relating 


- 


the cognitive ais affective. 
Many curriculum efforts are focused on remediation rather than reconceptu- 

alization or redevelopment. LAs Taba and Elkins put it, remedial measures that @ 

simply repeat what students have already failed at are not an ansyer. Qualita- 


tively different programs are needed. The same general principles of learning, 


the same learning processes are applicable for all learners. Different emphases, 


ems 
o 


strategies, use of resources ‘are needed but the principles and the processes are 
basically the same. Remediation measures do not provide adequate substitutes 

for effective developmental teaching and learning. Taba and Elkins (1966) sug- 
gest continual and comprehensive diagnosis of students to ascertain the background 
of experience, student feelings about school’ and themselves, their values and 
basic emotional needs which are unmet and which retard and impede learning, 

the areas of concern, the condpts students bring to school as providing thepbasis 
for curriculum planning. 

A balanced program of instruction, Taba and Elkins (1966) propose, must take 
into account four areas of objectives =- knowledge, thinking, attitudes and skills. 
These four areas need to be pul dialianenly with different strategies and 
approaches. Knowledge (acquisition of facts) doas ict aunomatteatly produce a 


way of thinking with those facts; thinking is dn active process, while facts are 


learned by passive absorption. Attitudes are developed best through experiences 


and materials which impact on the individual's feelings. Skills are developed 
~ 


primarily through practice, preferably repeated practice of the.skills in different 
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contexts. 


; as 
Curriculum planners must provide for a wide variety of teaching-learning 


strategie’ and materials. The use of a single text, for instance, obviously can- 
r 


not provide for the range and divefsity one Finds in any classrroom. As ee and 
. Elkins (1966) point out, literature can serve many different purposes in a class- 
‘foom. It cap_be used for sensitivity training, a means of extending limited 
experience with human behavior and the problems of human relations. Referring 
to the disadvantaged, they observe: 


Each individual grows up in a cultural shell because his immediate 
socializing group, the group, is culturally unique and hemmed in. 
~ The avenues to the mainstreams of culture are usually further closed 
by segregation of residence areas, by marginal existence, and by - 
social isolation. Experiences in such hemmed-in cultural climates 
tend to cultivate ethnocentricity,’ in the sense of a tendency to 
interpret all behagjor, values, and motivations in terms of the limi- 
tations of these settings, to develop a limited self-concept and 
either a defeatist or aggressive-hostile orientation toward the future .- \ 


Literature provides a means for transmitting values, mores, and ways of beha- 
ving essential to maturity. The emotional and intellectual content of literature 
can have an impact on the: lives of youth. As Fred Wilhelms (1961) reminds us: 
5 Literature is the great repository of insights into the human heart 
and mind . . . we can select --and help students select --so that 
our literature courses go straight to the heart of children and ado- : os 
lescents, with their fears and frustrations, their self-doubts, their 


hopes and their aspirations. We can help youngsters to bring their P 
feelings about themselves into perspective. 


There is a wealth of literature which, properly selected, provides relevant 


content for children and youth at all stages of development and serves other. 


. prkl 
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purposes than simply enabling the student to sound out words. The problem, as. 


Charles Spiegler (1964) puts it, is “to give him a book that hits him where he 


tiveat " 

Mildred Dickeman (1973), discussing teacher cultural: pluralism, asserts 
that our schools@re racist by design: “Their racism is part of a larger philoso- 
phy, an ethnocentrism dedicated to the remodelling of citizens to conform to a 
single homogeneoys acceptable model." Looking at the historical development 
of adushiticn in America, Dickeman concludes that what emerged was a mass:sys- 
tem of public indoctrination with two major functions: (1) to create a docile, 
controllable lower laboring class which adhered sufficiently to the values and 
myths of the ruling class so that it was not apt to question its place in the society, 
and (2) to select the few who possessed loyalty and conformity in values, attitudes, 
behavior and appearance to be chosen as replacements for the elite as needed. 
Dickeman argues that the public education system is the anctet social sorting 
mechanism and the prime means for instilling social control. 

Dickeman, as do many other social critics, rejects the notion of America as 
a "melting pot" because Fox, too many individuals have stuck to the bottan of the 
pot. A look at the curriculum, she a clearly reveals hiew the schools de- 


) 
fine and perpetuate the mythology: 
For the last hundred years at least, school texts, in picture and story, 
in history and-literature, have presented this myth to the young. The 
actors in these texts have been and still are almost exclusively mem- 
bers of the dominant society, Anglo-Saxon, White English-speaking, 
depicted with dress, manners, customs and family roles all deemed 


ie 


' iy? be , 


acceptably middle class. In those cases where it is essential fo refer 
to and explain the’existence of ethnic differences, reference is made 
to the myth of equal opportunity and the melting pot, or for those at 
the bottom, assyrance is given that the lower orders are happy in 
their places, the slave on his plantation, the worker in the factory, 
the Indian roving his reservation. 


Such a curriculum, Dickeman maintains, informs every child in the pyblic 
_ school that if he is to enter the dominant middle class, he mist acquire the 
slinbnastoatattes and the behavior of that group and, more important, he must 
abandon his own heritage -- "whatever differences he possesses, whatever effi 
nie identity that has characterize his home and family. 4 The curriculum says 
iol the child that his own heritage is ‘irrelevant, teaching him "that nothing 


which. he brings to the school, none “Ht his sociocultural heritage matter." 


Dickeman sees most-recent curriculum reform presumably designed to eradi- 


at v r 
* cate cultyral and racial bias lacking in understanding of the racism which 


permeates the schools and society as a whole with little basic change in the 
message being, communicated. fa. 


Most reforms seem to be modifications of the racial uniformity of suc- 
cess models presented to the child. This has been done most commonly 
through revision of text materials, and through increased recruitment 
of minority btaff members. Most textual changes of commercial pub- 
lishers have substituted only biological, not cultural variety. Dick 
cand Jane inblackface or brownface retain all the usual middle-class 
social and behavioral traits. This, of course, is not cultural plural- 
ism at all but a reiteration of the old ideology. that one can succeed 
even though possessed of deviant biological traits, if orfe adopts the 
requisite culture. None of the problems of cultural diversity, alien- 
ation and ethnocentrism discussed above have been recognized here. 

Te ©... 

‘To relate classroom goals to the cultural pluralism of students and their 


communities, Dickeman suggests that the teacher draw on four types of resources: 


, 


(1) teacher freedom to select and develop curricular materials relevant to student 
needs; (2) the students themselves -- using the students’ concerns and life styles 
in classroom activities so that it becomes "a place where he can learn to express, 


understand and evaluate the personal .and social facts of his existence;" (3) the 


\ 


members of the local communities where suth communities are characterized by 
ethnic diversity since student.generated concems and discussion of their experi- 
ences force "all students to focus on each other's ethnic identities and their 
consequences;" and (4) the teachers, themselves who "recognize that their own 


ethnic heritages are valuable, that their own family histories are relevant to 


learning and teaching." 


——— 


Even in schools not populated by racial and ethnic diversity, there is greater- 
, : \ 4 


opportunity than is usually recognized to achieve these same goals. That oppor- 


~—— ca 


tunity is the unrecogniged diversity which can be found within a presumably 
3 Gece 
homogeneous population. Through the exploration of individual differences with- 


in groups, students can begin to understand ethnic communities and heritages 


“Other than their own. ‘ ° 


A 1972 yearbook of the National Council for the Social, Studies, Teaching 
morgraiede 


About Life inthe City, argues that the “social studies curriculum must focus on 


and teach about the immediate realities and problems facing-human beings in the 


city. Equally important, we must dovall in our power to intervene in vital aspects 


. ene - P 
of our urban environment." It is, of course, not just the social studies curriculum 
. i¢ rae 


ase a 
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--but all of our curriculum must be used to teach about life in the city. 


In that y irbook, Danie! Levine (1972) points to four important contributions 
ae ‘ 


institutions can make in the search for identity by metropolitan man: 


(1) to provide every young person with opportunities to test and define 
himself against difficult challenges @ the physical and social -environ- 
ment; (2) to encourage the development of shared values and sentiments 
which help the young acquire a sense of authentic reality precisely be- 
cause they.are Widely shared; (3) to work toward achieving certain 
kinds of stability in the physical environment of a rapidly changing ur- 
ban society; and (4) to offer the young guidance in exploring and 
experimenting with a variety of identities. 


= 
Levine suggests that the soeial studies curriqulum be designed so as we 


students in the study of urban and metropolitan affairs with experiences ' vided. 
in a setting which brings them ae close contact with others of differing socidl, 
racial, eihinte, and religious bdinemidee” He urges that a larger proportion of 
the students' learning experiences involve firsthand participation in abionsllbea ° 
affairs with emphasis on iilerdtectplinary approaches to problem solving. To | 

i. achieve this focus, increased Nexibility in scheduling will bi Ausiled, especially 
if greater opportunities oe to be provided for youth to adits socially important 
and personal ly iestusiel work in the community. Levine also urges that students 
be rblvid bn determining what to learn and how to do it. 

Recent proposals for reform in secondary education rere ae increased 

options for youth and opportunities for studying and working GuRtde the classroom 
and school walls. Several have endorsed the proposal of the National Association 


of Secondary School Priricipals' (1972) committee for an approach called “Action 


* 
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Leaming. " Action Learning is defined as “learning from experience and associ~ 
ated study that can be assessed and accredited by an®educational institution. It 


maybe in paid jobs, in non-paid. volunteer work, or in personal performance . . . 


. - 4 - 
. Surveys of activéties which could be categorized under the whric of action ,leam< 


ing indicate that more and more learning experiences are being provided in 
. ‘ . . a # . . 
agencies, institutidns, and community settings. : 
id, ale 
* u 
Ong stream of "new curricula" is focused on t@qching a particular ethnic® 
ree . - ‘ - = , ae 
_ or racial, group's experience -- Black Experience, HispaniécExperience, etc.. 
: : . : 
: » 
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Black Studies, Puerto Rican Studies, etc. hve been developed as a means of 
Ly Bo : : E . 
providing insight into self and group *identity. Such studies must include a 
carefully planned knowledge ‘base. Teachers must know the basic facts, concepts, 
% “ - 


; generalizatiops, and theories about ethnic minority groups if they are to design 


curriculum and instruction about these cultures intelligently; They must be obted . 
Poe 5 , . 


- to recognize and correct the distortions, stereotypes, neglec¥ and racism found 
He | 


in materials of instruction. The knowledge’ base derives from several sources: 


rs 


- ethnic perspective of a group's history, analysis of the social conditions within the 


to a'care- 


ethnic group itself, examination of the group's culture. In addition 
fully researched knowledge base, an ethnicrstudies, program must have an equally 
‘ . # 


firmly based affective component. 


a 


James Banks (1973) hds qriticized some of the developments in the Black 


Studies programs which emerged in response to demands for Black history and 
948 *% ; ; * 


Black studies: 


4 
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Publishers, seeking quick profits, have responded to the Black history 
movement by producing a Hood of textbooks, tradebooks, and multi- 
_ media "kits," many of dubious value. Most of thé "integrated" 
materials now on the market are little more than old wine in new bot- 
tles, and contain white characters painted brown, and the success of 
. "safe" Blacks such as Crispus Attucks and Booker T. Washington. > 
The problems’ which powerless ethnic groups experience in America 
are de-emphasized or /Qnored. 


The reason few programs are soundly conceived and implemented, Banks main- 


tains, is that the goals for such programs are unclear and confused, lackdng clear 


“ 


: SS - ‘ » 
“rationales and direction. Banks' statement of purpose for Black, history has meaning 


- - 8 
for all ethnic groups: "The’ goal of Black history should be to help sfudents develop 


the ability to make reflective decisions so that they can resolve personal problems 
, “4 
and, through social action, influence public policy and develop a sense of politi- 


cal efficacy." Banks’ argument is that the acquisition of effective decision-making 
and social action skills is essential to the physical and psychological liberation of 
Black Americans--skills which can be employed in solving personal, group, and 
public problems. Banks suggest that the development of effective political activists 


is the ultimate goal of social studies for Black students., Certainly this is one dimen- 


sion of new curricula for ethnic groups and its aitutehent involves stydying the 


group's experience from both an historical and interdisciplinary perspective. 
~ ‘ 
For large numbers of children and youth, English is not their mother tongue. 


Alan Exelrod, discussing the targic price of ignoring minority cultures, observes that: 


.the reservation and in the city --describes similar problems of education and men- 


The Chicano child brings to the school a different culture and language 
than that of the Anglo. When he comes to’school he is often forbidden ges . 
s native Janguage and his culturgl traditions ‘aré ignored. 


“to “i ip ; 
-? Often school he attends is inferiar to the school just down the road 


attended primarily by Anglos. His academic life is tainted with the= ; 2 
prejudice and indifference ofsAnglo teachers who see little prospect 
for his academic success. He sees few Chicano teachers and fewer 
Chitano administrators. ‘ - : , 


Thus, it is — rinly the problems ‘of language that many Spanish-speaking 
children face but those of cane and social adjustment that stem from the con- 


flict of cultures in such seitnak: Litetaturs on the Native American --both on 


Gy : 
tal health. - : 


There has been a significant growth of interest in bilingual education. Frank 


Cordasco 19798 ha pointed to the irony of spending millions of dollars to teach, 

. ? 
students a foreign language while expending little or nothing to develop a language 
competency which already is found among students as a result of their cultural back- 


grounds. In fact, Cordasco points out, "we-go to all sorts of trouble to eradicate 


* ‘ 


the child's language and substitute the school's before we begin to teach him. This 
«- re J * ‘ 
is more than a contradiction; it is absurd!" 


_ Bilingual education, Cordasco emphasizes, involves instruction in two lan- 
guages -- the child's mother tongue and English serving as the media of instruction 


in the curriculum. It involves development of the student's flwency and mastery ‘of 


English while, at the same time, increasing his competency in his mother tongue. 
e « 


There are other aspects and dimensions of curricula for multi-ethnic schools 


that might be discussed; helping students to clarify their values.and those of their 
° 


cultures, eenpesing the students’ insights into the existence of a web of cultures 


fe dhich: éackictndividoel belongs. Education for cultural slunaltes cannot be’ dis~ 


. 


cussed wathout attending fo'the racism: and sexism which permeates all of: our 


institutions. In. our schools, racism and sexism are found in almost every aspect 


of the ongoing educational activities. 


As important as knowledge and concepts are in nurturing cultural pluralism , 


attitudes and affective behaviors are equally significant. Central to the affective - ; 


climate is, of course, the teacher who sets the tone and ‘communicates by both his 


verbal and non-verbal behavior his valuing of me child as gn individual who hes 
e 


worth. Staten Webster (1973) niggens that the most feats tial task facing the 
teacher is believing sincerely that the child can learn and conmuntedting this 
faith in the child to him, -Webster asserts that the teacher must know the student 


and his-culture and:have some idea of and feelings for what it means to be a mem- 


* ber of an ethnic or racial minoritytin America. The teacher must know about, the 


. 


students’ perceptions of self, their fears and anxieties, as well as their strengths 
‘ ‘~ * 
and personal resources. What the teacher must do, Webster concludes, is to love 


his students -- love in Eric Fromm's sense of five dimensions:» knowing, understand- 

: a 
ing, respecting, caring, and giving. The teacher loves the child as he comprehends 
the feelings, attitudes, dreams, aspirations and fears.even as these differ from his 


own. The teacher must respect the child as a person even when the child's values 


arid attitudes differ from his. The teacher cares for the child when he is concerned 


15 


about the child's performance and his self-destructive attitudes:and behaviors. 
Finally, Webster says, “the educator must let these behaviors culminate in the 
.° ; ultimate act in the sequence of loving, namely that of giving his talents and 


himself to the quest that the student will succeed." 
i u 


Jack D. Forbes (1971) observes that: ae 


The tide today is beginning to shift away from the whitewashing of i 

cultural differences which prevailed in earlier years, toward a new 
D acceptance and appreciation of cultural diversity in society and in 
the schools. The change will most certainly not be a painless one, 
for it requires the conscious rethinking by Anglo-Americans of their 
relationship to other groups with which they share this continent, a 
number of them ‘indigenous to it. But the change is coming. 


a- = m4 


Changes are needed in both the formal and informal curriculum, the planned 


and thé subliminal. Changes are needed in content, strategies, resources -- but f 
’ 


most of all in the people who create the conditions for curriculum and:instruction. 
° , re 
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develop the classroom lesson as-a meaningful experience.. 


CLASSROOM USE OF MULTI-ETHNIC CURRICULUM 


Warren J. Halliburton 


Curriculum Specialist, Director of, 
Educational Services, at Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


To be disadvantaged is to be regarded by many teachers with skepticism and 


often with rejection. | am repeatedly distressed by the fact that in his disregard 


‘of youngsters labeled disadvantaged, the classroom teacher often contributes to 


their alienation, arid that when these students fail to respond, a teacher may con- 
veutently interpret this to mean that they have little to contribute « _What these 
youngsters display is a prophecy fulfilling behavior of what they represent to 
others, never of whom they are. The irony is that given the proper motivétion,. 


they have potentially more to contribute to the class than ‘those fulfifting what 


‘preconceptions the establishment has of students, as repositories for instruction. - 


} 
The teachers’ responsibility, it would seem, is to find a means by which they can‘ 
; ° ‘ 


elicit from all youngsters something about themselves, their lives and, in this way, 


e + 


Sometimes the best intentions of teachers prove counterproductive. An exam- 


ple may be cited ina classroom assignment in which children are to "play Indians" 


-+ for the purpose’ of dramatizing the "Early West" so as to gain a feeling for 
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that period in American History. Left to their own miseducation, students will 


invariably act out what they have leamed from irresponsible television programs, 
wh. . & 


cheap movies, and mythical story book writings. For all the teacher's honorable 


intentions, the lesson proves counter productive: Unless the teacher intervenes 


to correct these practices, he is fostering the many stereotypes about Native’ = 


~ 


Americans. 


A: large part of the difficulty is that teachers themselves are victims of this 


miseducation. None of us is immune. The challenge is to constantly rethink, to 


question and revise what has keen too long taken for granted eu "other" people 


in America. ~ 


This need for change is perhaps more acute in our social studies curriculum 


than in any other area, and the pressures here have brought certain reactions. 


One that comes to mind is the implementation of an agai edveational « axiom: 


start with the children, where mey are in interest and SapArIaTe Iti is not 


always easy, but it is always possible. Although the body Sctivie safeguards 


against diangé; tecchery have fo take a new look at what they have been educa- 


ted to believe, that is, ba notion that all the accomplishments of the United 


, © 


States are by the majority groups of people, many of whom we have made ised 
_ary. lam thinking of Kit Carson, for example, who in fact was a notorious 
white supremacist whose maltreatment of Indians, of their women and children, 
makes Shovesty of his reputation. 
, In conversations with teachers about changes and additions that need to be 


# 


» 
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made in the social studies curriculum, they claim they don't have time “or room. 
Where, they'ask, are they to include additional fafieneaten rer nitrites? 
The fact is that half of what they are now feaehing is of questionable merit if not 
truth. One way of correcting these distortions of history is to ete them and 
include in their place information that supports the fact that the "problems" of 
this qountry --which is the way. the minority role is cast -- are perhaps its most 
ital experiences. This understanding of paivecton history. is critical to any real 
vaderstonding of the country. | | 

An example of the problem may be gleaned from an experience | had - 
years ago in ‘hidlig teachers‘how to use a New York City. curriculum bulletin, 
The Negro in Anadtza: in their alan titer: The ‘response of those teachers is 
siareilies They had two questions: "If what the bulletin claims is ‘ua ap 
was | not taught thjs information ?" Implicit in this question was thejr rejection 
of black ens Once past that hurdle, there was the other question: "How 
do | include this tahsonation in the curriculum?" What Lam suggesting is that. 
no one of us--no matter what our persuasion -- can presume to be more Ameri- 
can than anyone else. All of us ae part and parcel of this country and its 
history. As we recognize this and apprise ourselves of some of the experiences 
supporting this history, this can become its own motivation to classroom learning. 


As the teacher internalizes this information, he or she will impart it to students. 


. The results are that students will gain a broader perspective of what is the Amer~ 


ican experience. Teachers cannot afford to wait any. longer in conveying this 
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information to them, even in those schools where black and white students attend 
separately. They must start this new concept of learning, whatever the community 
or composition of the classes . 

In school districts across the country | still see age-old practices of teachers 
inflicting ‘stories as irrelevent as Sias Marner on youngsters--the same teachers 
who would recoil at the supnedtion of teaching Manchild in the Promised Land. 

If rejection is symptomatic of the feeling that what occurs in the abn is un- 
healthy and has no place in the classroom. Although wiuehot what occurs in this 
autobiography ofa Harlem Y6ungster who survives by his wits may be questionable 
in terms of the good life, there is in this book a spark, a courage that reads as a 
wfbuve to the human spirit. It should be recognized for. its truth and aleietee 
because youngsters can only benefit from sharing. theta qualittes. 

I cite Manchild as qn example of the type of literature that works in the 

hi ; : 
classroom because it is something that some youngsters either experience or can 
he . 
emphathize with, and all youngsters can benefit from: And in terms of eliciting 


+ . : 
interest and encouraging childrerfto talk, such literature serves the most reluctant 
° 


“teaders where most other printed material fails. 
‘ 


- | think that the best teaching is done in the lower gradet-tite lower the grade, 


the better the teaching. As we go through the schopl system, students lose interest, 


: 5 : 
parents become alienated, and the teachers become disenchanted, by and large. 
” This aliengffon grows with the child as a student, because that boy or that girl is « 


still inter&sted in somethjng, but that something is outside’ the school. And, 


ty 
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because the practice is for teachers to make their daily pilgrimages into the school 


. 


community and whisk themselves away at three o'clock, | wonder how much they * 
‘con Know cbouit the youngsters they teach and the cOmmunities in which they teach? 
One way is to finger in the neighborhood and find out what the children do. | 
would also suggest that the teacher find out from the students about their interests. 
Let us pick a subject that appears <n from student interests, but which is 
required teaching--civil rights, for example. One might ask students to share their 
understanding of the concept and their rights. Having created this student interest 
we can easily enlarge the discussion to include the civil rights movement of the 
Sixties, women's rights, and the Human Rights Doctrine. | am suggesting that the 
* momentum of one ducoston can carry students through those lessons prescribed by 
the éupiteulum inan interesting way. The starting point is the interests of youngsters 


outside the classroom, rather than the interests we impose on them inside the 


classroom. 


In observing classrooms | try to understand how the students are. interacting 


& 


* 2% ; ; 
with the teacher. What I see is reminiscent of a time past, not only of what was 
oe an ; he ' 


Y 


happening. when I was a teacher fifteen years ago but, more disappointing, what - 
| was subjected to as a student thirty years ago!. Little has ahanaed The chairs 

. are no longer bolted down and, in some situations, the students sit on the floor. 
But the same type of instruction is going on. The tedcher is still talking ‘at 


students and, from their subordinate classroom status, students are denied the 
: xy eR 


d . 
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Opportunity of being heard. | don't think there is anything that interests a per- 
son more than what he himself has to say. Given the opportunity and respect of 


speaking is a motivation to learn that is too often ignored. 

With respect to commercial materials in the clascition; it is the teacher's 
responsibility not only to examine them and iudge them but to decide exactly how 

OR. G ' 

he or shes will use them in the class lesson. Because publishers are equally vic- 
timized by the miseducation practiced in our nation's schools, they will continue > 
{to produce books that are subject to racial and ethnié biases. - We may hope, how=. 
ever, that they are gaining experience and benefits from our growing awarenesses 2 
about ethnic ond racial matron, and will enlist the aid of more socially aware . 
author: The fact that they are eine more teachers to write their bck? for 


example, is a sign that they are trying to introduce more expertise and practical 
" experience than vrniitatial Many publishers are also hiring more” minority 
; ) ? : 
» authors whose semitivities are further helping_improve.their-texts: 

But the need for greater change is as great as the changes that have already 
taken place. |'say this iaenballins the time when | was teaching students of an 
sdiucooat class--that is, of reluctant learners. The book ‘assigned to the class 
by the administration was ‘Cowboy Sam and the Rustlers. Cowboy Sess was ten 


years old; the students were generally about fifteen, The experiences of Sam were on ‘ 


a ranch in the West of the Thirties and, as such, twice removed from t' 


students, living in a’ghetto in the Fifties. Compounding our plight w 


rn . 
» ‘ 
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os ‘ oe 
most of them had met Sam previously in the’ fourth grade. They were hastife and 
resentful at this second meeting, to say the least. After ies discouraging go- 
rounds, | learned to treat Sam with a disregard that iiicted that of my students. 
Our lessgns culminated in satirical exercises of ferreting out examples from the 
story of Sam's "unreal" behavior. ras in this satirism of Sam that | reached 
these students and shay benefited hoa the reading experience. a 
The same occurred with Teenage Tales, the first of those readers attempting — 
to address themselves to teenagers. The characters were, of course, white, 
middle-class types, living behind taller picket fences than Dick and Jane, but in 
‘similar suburban circumstances. We compared their lives with the lives of members 
.of the class and, in this way, developed an identity that my students could at least 
recognize ard appreciate. 

“There hove been many books since that is which have come “closer to home." 
emu os But I have yet to see one that is not above critichm, We do not plan to achieve ee 
the millennium, but washould see that we get the best out of what books are avail- 
able. One way is to raise our own conscious level and beltee that we have all been ; 
weaoeitee in some way and to varying degrees and to be alert to a new facts 
os a as to unleaming old lies. One woy is to elicit ideas from those youigiben 
we teach. Being young, Hi) see mony things thaf we have grown blind to. If we 
siden thoa Siro Itetaartooaelic Phew hawaltto say, shia? will Have ea niuichs te dase 
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them. Such reciprocal leaming is revitalizing. Our responsibility is to create 


an atmosphere that is conducive to this education. 
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RACISM AND STEREOTYPING 
s IN TEXTBOOKS 


4 
‘ 


Beryle ‘Banfield 


‘\ 
* Resdurce Specialist, 
Council on Interracial Books for Children 


‘ 
e 


During the decade of the Sixtie¥, as a result of the pressure of minority 
groups for fuller and more adequate treatment of their heritage and culture, a 


number of textbooks purporting to answer these demands appeared on the market. 


In many cases the materials dealing with the heritage, culture, and traditions of 


non-white minority groups were presented in such a manner as to continue to re- 
ditercs and perpetuate negative stereotypes. These materials were thus potentially 
damaging to all students who were expoted to them. It therefore became necessary ° 
to develop criteria for écctvating ate miabectals for racism and sexism and to 
develop effective teaching strategies to counteract these negative effects. 
Whether we like it or not, too often the curriculum is shapéd by the cee 
of the textbooks. This makes it critically important that porents, teachers, and 
administrators become knowledgeable about. techniques for detecting racism in | 
both textbooks and trade books. | have identified five areas in which these mate= 
rials may most easily be examined for evidences of racism and sexism: Historical 
Backgrounds; Culture and Tradition; Choracterization; Language and Terminology; 


and Illustrations, 


. 
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Racism, in the treatment of the historical background of minority groups, 
is reflected by those errors of omission and commission in which the role of the 
minority group in the development of the United States is inadequately treated, 
and its history is either distorted or presented from a Eurocentric point of view. 
In addition, the colonial experience is glorified as having been beneficial to 
the minority group. Finally, and most important, there is a failure to discuss 
the sehinvmnants of the minority\group in developing its own society. 

These errors of omission and commission are also reflected in the treatment 
of the Asian, Chicota, Puerto Rican, and Native American. Since | am most 
familiar with the heritage and culture of the Afro-American, | shall choose my 
examples as they relate to that saicricclae group. However, the same principles 
apply to all groups affected by’racism, 

The following questions muy serve as guidelines for evaluating the treatment 
of the historical background of Afro-Americans: 

| 1. Does the treatment of the Afro-American begin with his enslaved 
‘condition in the United States, or does it begin with a treatment 
of the African Societies that existed prior to European contact? 
Is there any discussion of the skills brought by the Africans to 
this country, such as farming, iron-working, carpentry, masonry, 
and weaving (all of which helped develop the African States), 


or is the African depicted as helpless, unskilled, and in need of 
instruction in these skills by the slave owners? 


Is the Afré«American's contribution to vital periods of American 
’ history, such as the American Revolution, the War of 1812, 
clearly defined? For instance, in the treatment of the Recon- 
struction period is there discussion of the role of ,the newly 
s —_. - 
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freed slaves in developing laws which sought to establish free 
universal education and extend the right of suffrage? 


In evaluating the treatment of the culture and tradition of minority groups 


*s 


the following questions might prove helpful: 


. 


1, Are the culture, customs, and traditions of the minority group 
treated with respect or as exotica? 


2. Are the members of the minority group viewed as people without 
i belief systems or without a set of values which shape their philos- 
ophies and undergird their customs? If these traditions and customs - 
are discussed, are they dealt with in such a manner as to leave 
the impression that they are in some way undesirable or inferior? 


Great attention must be paid to the manner in which the characters of 
minority group members are developed and the types of situations in which they “te 


are portrayed. Itis in this area that we find wildenien not ae of the most 


eer reettevteiidian 


may not easily be detected. Racism in‘ this area usually takes the following _ 


~ forms: : 
1. Use of descriptions and situations that reinforce negative stereo- 
types, i.e. happy-go-lucky, treacherous, inscrutable. 


2. The incorrect portrayal of minority groups as accepting of an 
inferior status in American society, i.e. the docile, contented 
slave. 


3. Use of the “blame the victim" tactic which ascribes the disad> 
vantages suffered by minority groups to their inherent shortcomings. é 


4! Acceptance.of only those individuals who have made it in terms 
of the Eurocentric value ca as being worthy of textbook treat- 
RUS F ‘ 


These exist loni may be of value in evaluating the characterization of 
: ‘ “AYt 
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minority groups: 

Are the families of minority groups portrayed as being unable to make 
judgements or decisions about important affairs in their lives without the 
aid and assistance of a person of the white majority-? 

ls the minority group member portrayed as an individual of superior * 
attainment in one field who must demonstrate this superiotity in order to 


win acceptance by the white majority? 


Is the minority group member portrayed as one who despises his own . 
culture and therefore seeks to adopt the European culture? . 


* Is the minority group family portrayed as being beset by extreme 
pathology? 


Language may be used to degrade minority groups in two ways: (1) the 

speech may be presented in such distorted fashion as*té indicate the author's 
/ 

intent to portray the person as one of inferior status; and.(2).quite.often % “tingle” 
in a broken tongue is used to indicate the speech of the Afro-American. Yet 
many Afro-American writgrs have made exquisite use of he speech used by 
Lie Afro-Americans. Writers such as Eloise Greenfield in She Come Bringing 
Me That Baby Girl and John Steptoe in Stevie have caught the color and imagery 
of some Afro-Americans' speech pattems. eer in His Own Where a 
navel for teenagers, has brought this speech Pa the level of posite These writ- 


ers have captured the speech accurately in terms of pattem’, form, rhythm, and 


imagery. There is no distortion and no degradation of the speech or of the indi- 


- viduals portrayed. 


The use of incorrect terminology also degrades members of minority groups. 


What is called a civil war in a European. country becomes a tribal war in an 
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African nation. Textbooks are replete with references to the Zulu and Ashanti 
‘tribes rather than the Zulu and Ashanti nations. 
In 1968 the UNESCO Commiftee against Racism in Educatten and Textbooks 


suggested that the following words be eliminated from textbooks: tribe, native? 
/ 
savage, primitive, jungle, pagan, kaffir, -bushmen, backward, uncivilized, 
ie, 
and Negro. 


Once aware ay areas in which-racism may be present in textbooks and 


_tradebooks, it becomes incumbent upon teachets, parents, and administrators 
to seek to déevelop proper strategies to counteract the effects of such racism. 
| We at the Council on Interracial Books for Children are not book burners. 
We also recognize that expensive foxibooke bought with the honest intentions, 
of meefing the needs of minority group students cannot easily be replaced. It 
is, however *possijle to use this potentially damaging material in a positive and 
_ constructive way. We recommend that the racist imatertal be used in such a 
manner as to heighten and develop the students‘ powers of crifical thinking, 
thus actually providing the students with better education. Here, briefly, are 
J 
suggestions for dealing with the coneapl of "tribe" as applied to the Ashanti: 
The teachers might lead the students to examine these mechanisms, created by % 
the founders of the Ashanti nation, as a.means of welding the people together 
as well as the role of each in accomplishing this task --a national symbol, a na- - 
tional capital, a national holiday, a cahatl ulti; and an army. The students 


may then examine the concept of "tribe" as it is usually thought of when referring 
PS : Bog 
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~ 
to African peoples: "a local division of d primitive or barbarous*people." 
Using the following definition, more mature students might want to examine 


the validity of applying the term “tribe” to Affican peoples such as th® Hausa, 


Yoruba, Ashanti, and not to the Slaves, Scots, or Welsh. 


tribe: "any aggregate of people united by ties of descent 
From a common ancestor; community of customs and tradi- 
tions; adherence to the same leaders; etc." (American 
Collage Dictionary) 


OF coutse this approach raises another problem. How does the teacher get 
information concerning the rich history and culture of non-white minorities? 
This points up the necessity for the teachers to become aware of the kinds of 
materials that would give them the information needed to aie poet that . 


would counteract racist materials. Otherwise, by default, the shaping of the ~ 


curriculum will lie in ‘the hands of textbook writers and publishers. 
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THE GREATER THE OUTPUT 


THE SUBTLER THE RACISM AND SEXISM 


Albert V. Schwartz | 
Resource Specialist ; 
Council on Interracial Books for Children 
_ Five areas which have been indentified by Dr. Banfield as purveyors of 
racism and sexism are aspects of the cultural-communication context. They are 
all projects of human production, but they are not all necessarily in the control + 


__ of any one human. ae os 


For the ‘longest time we lacked a true perspective on racism. We dealt 

with it solely as a function of prejudice and solely as resultant of individual 
; - practices. The impact of society and our technological world was left untouched, 
unscathed, unchanged. . 

Racism is not the same thing as prejudice. Prejudice is a part of the defini- 
tion -- white, false superiority versus Black, false inferiority. Racism ts 
definable as prejudice plus power -- creating the equation, White over Black. 
Power is the more significant and the more nefarious part of racism. It permits 
every white person to benefit from racism. It provides, in a most unfair way, ’ 

leverage to an entire group while at the same time sacrificing, denigrating, 
another whole group. In a world where there should be sharing it sets | 
up a conflict-competition scheme in which there are pre-determined groups of 


i » & a 


winners and losers. Three different types of racism have been fdentified: insti- 


tutional racism, cultural racism, and personal racism. 
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Institutional racism is operative in the mechanisms which hold our society 
together -- the forces of production perhaps more readily idenfifiable as the "es- 
tablishment." Our government, our schools, our publishing industry, our subways 
are all examples of institutions, dnd in every institution in our nation there is 
racism and sexism at work on every idehtifiable level. 

Cultural racism -- where the concerns of multi-ethnic textbooks and anti- + 


sexist books fall -- operates within human c cation systems. . The Story of 


Little Black Sambo by Helen Bannerman provides a prime example of cultural 


racism. Asa work, Sambo, became most olfeisive to Blacks; its use portrayed 
a atoulous fleur of the old ish shows, and the illustrations for the book 
became the Prototype for drawings of the Black family as a sub-human group. 

Cultural pacts includes a number of groups of persons in this society: Chi- 
canos are often depicted in aftucttionat settings : of Fiestas or desig “7 the adjectives 
"cute," "queer," and “quaint? Sats frequently used to describe them; Native - 
Americans are always the “noble savages," "standing straight as an assow," or 
“running fast as a deer" and maligned by Mark Twain's "Injun Joe" characteriza- 
tion; The Five Chinese Brotheg, as described by Bishop and Wiese, were 
stereotyped with valles skin ond slanty eyes; Puerto Ricans are generally dharas- 
terized as devoid of culture, discovered by Columbus, incapable of intellectual 
pursuits, and a group whose adolescents, according to Patricia Sexton, spend all 
their time occupied with sex. 

Women, too, have been distorted and stereotyped in literature -- if and when ° 


they are not entirely omitted. Third world women, in particular, have been 
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- stereotyped, their character distorted; and virtually omitted from books, even 
those which claim to speak of the heritage of women rarely include any of the 
activities and/or achievements of third world women. 

The third and last level of racism is Personal racism. It is on this level 
that prejudice is individualized and most obviously harms the perpetrator. The 
study, Authoritarian fanenality, By Adomo and others, points out how preju- 
dices pal around in oe are part of a syndrome which may control the 
individual more than is realized. The sublety of scion in books within recent 
times is exemplified by writers qnd publishers who should-be aware oO verything 
they are saying anu, as such, should ks able to eliminate the racism litera~ 

: pot eee 


ture. However, this is not so, for we have all been victims of the inculcation 


of racism and sexism of our society, and when we attempt to change the culture 


we carry this Achilles heel with us --racism and sexism simply appear in a differ- 


‘ent format. This is a level best left ie each of us to work on ourselves. Only. 
we can change ourselves. Only we are responsible: for ourselves. 

Let us look at The Earth: Regions and Peoples (Globe: 1972) by L. Abramo- 
‘witz and J, Abramowitz, a third grade social studies textbook. The cover shows 
a white man in white shirt end white tie in front of a factory; below him is a semi- 
etele of third world men. The third world men are all iterechypesi the African 
is bare-chested, carrying a spear; the Arab looks like a fugitive from a Hollywood 
studio make-up department. And what people are missing? Women! Are there 
no women as "Peoples of the Earth ?" What concept is conveyed, by thisnon- | 


verbal image of the absence of women? What message do children receive from 
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"old favorite," Mary Poppins. According to the author, P.L, Travers, she... ee 


the cover? A child will be taught and tested by nips using this book. Is 

it too far-fetched to assume that the child who fails is actually far ahead of the 
child who leams what this book has to tegeh At first glance the stereotyping 

is subtle, but on further consideration it is qu discemible. But if it is obvious, 
why is the book used in so many schools? Why do publishers still produce it? . 
Who benefits mae cultural racism? The children? 


Probing fiethas into the subleties of roclem of the 1970 s, let us look at an 


decided to make changes in her book so that no child would be hurt by anything 


; she had written. , . ay 


. 


First, let ys look at the original, written in 1934. The selection ‘comes from 
the chapter "Bad Tuesday" in which Mary takes Jane and Michael on a trip to 


the four comers of the compass: 


Beneath the palm-trees sat a man and a woman, both quite black 
all over and with very few clothes on. But to make up for this’ 
they wore a great many beads -~ some hung round their heads @. 
just below great crowns of feathers, some in their gars, one or 
two ‘in their noses. Beads were looped about their necks and 
plaited bead belts surrounded their waists. On the knee of the 

negro lady sat a tiny black piccaninny with qoling:s on at all. 
It smiled at the children as its Mother spoke. : 
"Ah bin 'specting you a long time, Mar' Poppins," she said 
smiling. -"You bring dem:chillun dere into ma li'l house for a 
slice of yater-melon right now. My, but dem's very white ba- 
bies. You.wan'‘use a li'l bit black boot polish on dem. Come 
‘long, now. You'se might \ welcome. ~, 


: And de laughed, loud happy laughter, as she got up and began to 
to lead the way towards a tittle hut made entirely, of a Pha 


Jane and Michael were about to fallow but Mary Poppins held a 
them back. 
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"We've no time to stay, unfortunately: Just dropped in ‘as we P my 
were passing, you know. We've got to get round the world---""__ 

she explained to the two black people, who lifted up their hands 

in miprlse : 
"Your got some journey, Mar' Poppins," said the man, smiling and 
rubbing the end of his great club along his cheek as he looked at 
her with his sparkling black eyes. 


"Roun' de world! My, but you'se better be gettin busy, yas?" 
said his wife. She laughed again, as though the whole of life were 
one huge joke, and while she was laughing Mary Poppes moved 
the compass and said in a loud, firm voice, "East!" ae 


Each.line is packed with-insulting-images;-the-book-is an-example-of ‘literary fas" 
cism at.its worst. Now let us look at the same passage in the new, revised, 


post-civil rights version of 1973: “ ? 
. ra i & 
2 » «Under the palm-trees sat a.man and a woman as black and shiny sat 
- _ and plump agefipe plums, and wearing very few clothes, but: to 
. make up for this they wore a great many beads. Some hung round 
their ears; there were one or two in their noses. They had neck- 
laces of coloured beads and belts of plaited beads round their — ‘ 
- waists. And on the knee of the dark lddy sat a tiny plum-black 

baby with nothing on at all! It smiled at the children as its * Gitce 
Mother spoke. ; . 


"We've been anticipating your visit, ee Poppins," she said, 
ry smiling. "Goodness, those are very pale children! Where did 
you find them? On the moon?" She laughed at them, -loud 
happy laughter, as she got to her feet.and began to lead the way foe5,- 
to a little hut made of palmteaves. "Come in, come in and’ oO 
share our dinner. You're all as welcome as sunlight. " ’ 


Jane and Michael were about to follow, -but Mary Poppins held ss 
. them back. Be es fe : 


-- "We've no time to stay, unfortunately. Just dropped in as we 


4 ae cK 
ae 


~P.L. Travers, Mary Poppins, (New: York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 1934), - 
= pp. 92-93. , : 


7 


} 


aa were passing, you know. We've got to get round the world a 
she explained. And the black people flung up their hands in 
. suprise, 


' 


"That's some distance, Mary Poppins, " said the man, his dark 
“ eyes looking doubtful as he rubbed his cheek with the ‘end of the 
‘big club he was carrying. - 


"Round the world! That's all the way from here to there! You'll 
wear out your shoes," his wife cried. She laughed again as if 

‘this, and everything else in the world, were one huge happy joke. _ 
And while shé was laughing Mary Poppins moved the compass and 
cried in a loud, firm voice, "East!" 


What are the differences? Is one less racist Hise the other? Are old racist images 
replaced by new racist images? The hypothesis | pursued was: Can a rece book | 
) be changed. into.a non-racist book? And an analysis of the passage seems to indi- 
“cate that a story conceived in racism will remain drenched in racism no matter 
how it is rewritten; the syndrome of racism, continues to exist and permeate any 


attempts at change. 


Ten Quick Ways to Analyze Children's Books 
For Racism and Sexism 


‘ 


The Council on Interracial Books for Children has developed ten guidelines 


oi a starting point for analyzing books: 
aii Check the Illustrations 
Look for the stereotypes, not only for characterizations of Blacks 
f as "Sambos, " but also for descriptions of Chicanos as sombrero-wearing 
y 


ver - Gh 


2. P.L. Travers, Mary Poppins (New York: Harcourt Brace and Janovich 
(Voyager), 1973), pp. 92-93. mug. ' 
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peons, of Asian-Americans as yellow-skinned and slant-eyed, of 


Native Americans as naked savages with women who are insultingly 


. 
called "squaws," and depictions of Puerto Ricans as gang members. 


2. Check the Story Line 
Are the minority people considered problems? Are the problems 


solved by the benificence of whites? Are whites olwavs in charge? 
Are men always in charge ? . 
3. Look at the Lifestyles ‘ 
Are the customs and traditions of minorities depicted as what 
Beryle Banfield has calledexotica? Are minorities depicted as ex- 
clusively from ghettoes, barrios, or migrant camps ? 
, 4. Weigh the Relationships Between People 
Are minority families treated as though they were “matriarchal” 
and fatherless ? Is there a connotation of disrespect between young 
and old? 
5. Note the Heroes and Heroines 
‘ Are the definitions of “hero” and/or “heroine” from the minority 
| group's perspective? Or are they defined by mojority group members’ 
| standards ? 


Consider the Effects on a Child's Self-image 
, Are descriptions of what is “normal” established which will limit 


so 


the child's aspirationg’or delimit the child's self-concepts ? Leaving 
42 


a child with emtcal, anti-social fadliigs is not o desirable effect. 
7. Considge the Author's or IIlustrator's Background 
| Analyze the blogrephical material on the jocket flop or the bock he 
of the book. Is the author qualified? This Is o critical cssesument 
In the orec of textbooks. a 


8. Check the Author's ive 
is the author presenting o middle-class or Eurocentric or ethno- 
centric point of view as universal? Does the author have outhoritotive 
scholarship to beck up points of view, or is the author opinionating 7 
9. Watch for Looded Words 
Some words may be occepted automatically, even though they 
trigger insulting overtones, One Davi ducted the eounetotion of 
the woeds “block” and od ie is idikingen kaon 
A UNESCO report wams vs of the implications of such words as savoge, — 
—_ primitive, conniving, lazy, superstitious, treacherous, wily, tribe, 
hut, jungle, and bockward. Additionally, be careful of which 
Ignore women, such as choirman or fireman or manmode. 
10. Look of the Copyright Dote : 

Books on minority themes -- uavolly hastily conceived -- suddenly 
began oppecring in the mid-1940's. There followed @ growing number 
of “minority experience” a een eee eae we Fe 
most of these were stil! writter) by white authors, edited by white 


a 
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editors, and published by white publishers. They reflected o white 
point of view. Only very recently, in the late 1960 5 and early 1970 s, 
has the children ‘s book world begun to even remotely reflect the reali- 
thes of a multi-racial society. And it has just begun to reflect the 
concerns of women. ? 

In conclusion | shoutd like to sey that we have all been ifiiewent ine. 
racist and sexist soclety and our products will reflect that Image. Hence, we 
must ken in touch with new revelations, new Insights,” new research, What 
is sald today will only carry us for a short time; our short-sightedness might and 
shssula be pelted sak to ca tamara, Kelieogs th Cle way, vachin walla: 


in our institutions and culture will not be carried into future times. 
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